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eration of Arts: The University Club, 
Athens, Georgia; Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Teachers' Association, 
Chicago, Illinois; Cedar Rapids Art As- 
sociation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Fine 
Arts Institute, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Buffalo School Art Association, Buffalo, 
New York; Montgomery Art Associa- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio; Richmond Educa- 
tion Association, Richmond, Virginia; 
Bay City Art Club, Bay City, Michigan ; 
Nebraska Art Association, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Rockford Woman's Club, Rock- 
ford, Illinois; Peabody Institute of the 
City of Baltimore. 

IN THE MAGAZINES 

An interesting and very just estimate 
of art in America is given by Arnold 
Bennett in his article on "Your United 
States," published in the October num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine. Mr. Bennett, 
in his desultory fashion, comments upon 
the examples of art which he chanced to 
see on his hasty visit to this country, 
and reminds us that while the shop- 
keeper from Milwaukee (for example) 
may not be keenly appreciative of art 
he at least visits the great galleries 
abroad out of curiosity, whereas the 
shopkeeper from, let us say, Amiens 
does not go within their door. On the 
whole, he is, if not flattering, at least 
encouraging. In this same magazine are 
found some excellent illustrations both 
in color and black and white of the 
"Furriers of the North" by Frank E. 
Schoonover. 

In Scribner's for October there is 
an excellent article on "The Terminal — 
The Gate of the City," by W. Symmes 
Richardson, in connection with which 
mention should be made of two admi- 
rable drawings, full of the spirit of place 
and time, by Thornton Oakley — both of 
the South Station, Boston, with its mov- 
ing throngs and incoming trains. In 
The Field of Art, Kenyon Cox tells of 
""Two Ways of Painting" — the old, typi- 
fied by Titian, the new, by Sargent. 

The leading article in The Century 
Magazine is by William Lawrence Keane 
on "Japanese Color Prints." Two inter- 



esting full-page reproductions are given 
of portraits — one, a wood engraving by 
Timothy Cole of the painting by Velas- 
quez of Philip IV owned by Mr. Henry' 
C. Frick, and the other a half-tone en- 
graving by H. Davidson of the Princess 
Lwoff-Parlaghy's portrait of Edwin 
Markham, which was reproduced some 
months ago, with comment, in Art and 
Progress. 

Handicraft for September and Octo- 
ber contains an article on "Japanese 
Sword Guards" by Francis Stewart Ker- 
shaw, and one on "Dyestuffs of Our An- 
cestors" by Charles E. Pellew. The 
School Arts Magazine opens with edi- 
torial comment and contains various 
brief articles dealing with practical 
problems of teaching art in primary 
schools. The October number of the 
Architectural Record is given up to 
country houses. The introduction is by 
Montgomery Schuyler, and other well- 
known writers have contributed descrip- 
tive text. The International Studio has 
an interesting article on "Stage Setting" 
by Samuel Howe and calls to special at- 
tention the bronzes of Mahonri Young 
and the paintings of Mary Macomber. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

NEW YORK AND BOSTON. BY 
MORTON H. BERNATH. Berhumte Kunst- 
statten — Band 58. E. A. Seeman, Leipzig, 
Publisher. 

This is one of a series of guide books 
of art in the various great cities of the 
world. It is written by a German in 
the German language and printed at 
Leipzig for the use of travelers in 
America. The places visited by the 
writer were the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, the Museum of the His- 
panic Society, the Museum of the New 
York Historical Society, the Museum of 
Decorative Art in Cooper Union, the 
Lenox Library, the Brooklyn Institute, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Fogg Museum. Instead of describ- 
ing in the usual manner each place vis- 
ited this little volume opens with an 
historical sketch of New York, compre- 
hensive and well written, and then pro- 
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ceeds to tell of the Colonial style of 
architecture, furniture and house fur- 
nishing, after which, having, as it were, 
introduced the reader to America and 
supplied a background, the art treasures 
of the museums are considered at length 
in chapters dealing first with the An- 
tique, then the works of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, and, finally, with work 
done in modern times. One chapter is 
given to paintings of the seventeenth 
century onty, another to Spanish art, a 
third to the art of France, England and 
the Netherlands, whereas the two last 
chapters are devoted to American paint- 
ing and sculpture. It is somewhat of a 
surprise to the average American reader 
to discover what a creditable showing 
America — or at least these two American 
cities — can make in the way of Old 
World treasures. In this direction at 
least our young country has made long 
strides in the last century. 

It should be noted, moreover, that this 
is something more than a list of works. 
It is a thoughtful little treatise by one 
who has observed intelligently, and made 
a careful study of his subject. The 
style is clear and direct, description and 
comment are well balanced. The chap- 
ters on American painting and sculp- 
ture are perhaps the weakest, for though 
the writer has apparently consulted the 
best authorities, he has drawn his con- 
clusions chiefly from what he has seen 
in the permanent collections of the mu- 
seums and has been influenced, as is most 
natural, by previous knowledge of a 
few. At some length he dwells upon the 
works of Copley, Benjamin West, Gil- 
bert Stuart, Trumbull, Washington Alls- 
ton and Sully, while of contemporary 
painters Whistler and Sargent alone are 
given much more than passing notice. 
Whistler he declares to be the greatest 
of all the modern American painters, 
and the small full-length portrait of a 
young woman in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum by this painter, has, he says, more 
"spirit and substance" than all of the 
other American paintings put together. 
Curiously enough, Winslow Homer is 
merely mentioned as a painter of negro 
life and Edmund C. Tarbell is referred 



to as a portrait painter only. The high- 
est praise is given to Sargent's water 
colors in the Brooklyn Institute, and his 
portrait of William M. Chase, while 
"less elegant," is preferred to that of 
Mr. Marquand. On the whole, however, 
from the historical standpoint the chap- 
ter is correct as well as interesting and 
gives a very fair introduction to our con- 
temporary art. The chapter on Ameri- 
can sculpture is very brief and much 
less satisfactory, a short paragraph be- 
ing devoted to some of Saint Gaudens' 
great works, Mr. French's name being 
confused, and that of MacMonnies put 
last on the short list. The author frankly 
declares, however, that our sculpture 
does not appeal to him. The book, which 
is of a size to be slipped in one's hand- 
bag or pocket, is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated by 143 excellent half- 
tone engravings. 



LITHOGRAPHY. BY JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL, N.A., President of the Senefelder Club 
for the Advancement of Artistic Lithography, 
London; joint author with E. R. Pennell of 
"Lithography and Lithographers," and of 
the authorized "Life of J. McN. Whistler." 
Frederick Keppel & Co., New York, Publishers. 

There is a little pamphlet of fourteen 
pages dealing not merely with the his- 
tory of lithography, but its technicali- 
ties. Mr. Pennell is an enthusiastic 
lithographer and has done much to re- 
vive interest in the art. He describes 
the process with much clearness and ex- 
plains away some of its mysteries. "If 
there is a charm in the uncertainty of 
etching," he says, "there is an equal 
charm in the absolute certainty of lith- 
ography." He prophesies, furthermore, 
that to the amateur, the collector, there 
will be in the near future an equal de- 
light in both the oldest and the newest 
of the graphic arts. The pamphlet is 
illustrated by ten reproductions of Mr. 
Pennell's Panama lithographs and as an 
addenda the author tells what materials 
he habitually uses — inks, papers, etc. — 
and recounts, for the benefit of others, 
his own experience in securing the op- 
portunity of printing his own lithographs 
in this country. 



